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The  Path  Into 
Liberia’s 


New  Century 


LIBERIA 

Liberia  is  about  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Ohio;  it  has  approximately  40,000 
square  miles. 

Liberia  has  a  coastline  of  350  miles.  Ten 
rivers  running  into  the  Atlantic  afford 
harbor  facilities. 

The  population  of  Liberia  is  estimated 
at  1,500,000,  or  about  one-fourth  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ohio. 

Monrovia  and  New  York  are  about 
equally  distant  from  Liverpool. 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


150  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Path  Into  Liberia’s 
New  Century 

IN  February  1820 — just  two  hundred  years 
after  the  “Mayflower”  braved  the  Atlantic 
with  a  band  of  pioneers  in  search  of  free¬ 
dom — a  second  “Mayflower”  braved  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  same  vast  ocean  and  landed 
its  little  band  upon  a  “stern  and  rockbound 
coast.”  It  was  the  sailing  vessel  “Elizabeth”- — 
the  “Mayflower”  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
Its  eighty-eight  “pilgrim  fathers”  were  cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  from  West  to  East,  dreaming 
of  a  land  of  freedom  on  their  ancestral  shores 
of  Africa. 

This  band  of  colonists  was  one  reply  made 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  query 
that  had  perplexed  even  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution.  “ How  can  you  justify  slavery  in  a 
republic?”  Lincoln’s  answer  had  not  then  been 
made.  But  humanity-loving  men,  headed  by  the 
famous  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  favorite 
nephew  of  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States,  had  formed  the  “American  Colonization 
Society”  to  help  freed  Negroes  and  others  res¬ 
cued  while  being  illegally  smuggled  out  of 
Africa  to  America,  to  return  to  the  country  of 
their  birth.  The  Society  was  chartered  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  government  and  private  individuals 
furnished  some  funds  for  its  undertakings,  and 
branch  societies  were  formed  in  some  of  the 
states. 
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A  Congregation  in  the  Interior 


Agents  of  the  Society  visited  Africa  and  se¬ 
lected  Sherbro  Island  and  the  region  of  the 
present  city  of  Freetown  as  suitable  for  coloni¬ 
zation.  The  “Elizabeth”  took  the  first  colonists 
to  Sherbro  Island,  and  in  1821  a  second  ship 
took  a  colony  to  Freetown.  The  following  year 
they  moved  to  Cape  Mesurado,  founding  the 
town  of  Monrovia. 

Some  Historic  Parallels 

There  are  many  parallels  between  these 
groups  and  the  Pilgrim  fathers  that  might  be 
pointed  out :  they  suffered  from  the  long  sea 
voyage,  from  internal  bickerings  and  disagree¬ 
ments,  from  disease  during  the  first  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  from  opposition  and  warfare  with  the 
native  tribes  of  the  land.  Though  many  of  the 
first  colonists  died  of  disease  and  from  the 
hardships  attendant  upon  clearing  towns  and 
farms  out  of  the  jungle,  they  never  faltered  in 
their  determination  to  have  a  self-governing 
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state  in  Africa.  And  an  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  changed  conditions  in  Liberia  is  the  fact 
that  in  1922,  one  hundred  years  after  old  King 
Peter,  African  chieftain,  had  led  an  attack  upon 
the  handful  of  colonists,  his  great-grandson 
was  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  cabinet  of  President  King. 

Up  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
American  Colonization  Society  and  the  state 
societies,  assisted  by  finances  from  the  United 
States  Government  and  from  private  individ¬ 
uals,  continued  to  send  to  the  colony  freed  men 
and  women  and  other  Negroes  who  were  recap¬ 
tured  while  being  smuggled  into  America  for 
enslavement.  It  is  estimated  that  in  all  about 
25,000  emigrants  from  America — some  liber¬ 
ated  by  their  masters,  some  born  free,  and  some 
who  purchased  their  freedom — were  settled  in 
Africa;  and  that  an  additional  7,000  recap¬ 
tured  Africans  were  permitted  to  settle  there 
also.  The  American  Colonization  Society  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  spent  about  $2,500,000  for  the 
transportation  of  emigrants,  for  the  settlement 
of  them  upon  lands,  and  for  the  care  of  the 
colonies ;  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society, 
which  for  many  years  had  its  own  colony  to 
the  south  of  Monrovia,  spent  $444,000,  about 
one-half  of  which  was  voted  it  by  the  State 
Legislature;  other  amounts  were  spent  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  same  cause. 

Liberia  Becomes  a  Nation 

In  the  early  40’ s  the  struggling  colonists 
and  their  neighbors  in  Sierra  Leone  had  diffi¬ 
culties  over  boundaries  and  over  tariffs.  Sierra 
Leone  was  a  colony  quite  similar  to  Liberia, 
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The  Frame  of  a  New  Church 


founded  by  a  British  society  opposed  to  slavery, 
and  welded  into  a  commonwealth  by  the  kindly 
rule  of  the  father  of  Lord  Macauley.  By  1846 
the  Government  in  Washington  had  its  own 
difficulties  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  was 
not  disposed  to  help  Liberia  in  her  struggles. 
So  Liberia  on  July  26,  1847,  issued  her  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward  adopted  her  own  constitution  modelled 
after  that  of  the  United  States.  Gradually  the 
states  of  the  world  have  come  to  recognize 
Liberia  as  a  soverign  power,  and  today  she  sits 
as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  story  of  the  Republic  during  the  past 
eighty  years  has  been  one  of  struggles  within 
and  struggles  without ;  but  despite  the  strug¬ 
gles  Liberia  has  grown  and  has  maintained  her 
independence.  She  has  largely  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
tending  her  government  over  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  the  interior ;  she  has  developed  a 
school  system  that,  while  far  from  perfect,  is 
superior  to  that  of  many  states  of  the  world ; 
she  has  made  serious  effort  to  improve  trans- 
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portation,  to  develop  agriculture  and  industry, 
to  promote  the  health  of  her  people,  and  to  lift 
the  native  tribes  out  of  savagery.  Practically 
forgotten  by  the  United  States  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  practically  cut  off  from  all  coloni¬ 
zation  when  the  American  Negro  was  set  free, 
Liberia  has  turned  within  herself  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  human  and  natural  resources. 

Liberia  and  the  Rubber  Trade 

And  now,  after  a  century  of  her  history  has 
been  written,  Liberia  again  finds  herself  the 
focal  point  of  American  interest.  This  time  it 
is  not  a  colonization  society,  but  a  great  indus¬ 
try  that  is  looking  at  Liberia.  The  cost  of  rub¬ 
ber  is  high ;  Great  Britain  dominates  the  world 
rubber  market ;  experiments  have  shown  that 
rubber  can  be  raised  at  a  profit  in  Liberia.  So 
the  Firestone  Rubber  Company,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Liberia  for  a  ninety-nine  year 
lease  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
a  rubber  plantation  after  it  has  been  redeemed 
from  the  jungle.  The  Company  in  1928  gave 
employment  to  10,000  Liberians.  The  Company 
expects  to  spend  about  $100,000,000  in  clearing 
the  jungle;  and  ultimately  to  produce  about 
250,000  tons  of  rubber  annually. 

Such  an  undertaking  as  this,  involving  as  it 
will  a  large  proportion  of  Liberia’s  present 
laborers  and  overshadowing  all  other  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  enterprises,  means  that 
Liberia  is  now  entering  upon  a  wholly  new 
phase  of  her  history.  And  it  is  a  situation  per¬ 
haps  unparalleled  in  modern  times :  a  great 
commercial  company  from  one  nation  largely 
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controlling-  the  pay  roll  of  thousands  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  another  free  and  independent  state. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  production  of  rubber 
must  go  the  building  of  good  roads,  harbor 
development,  modern  agricultural  methods, 
water  systems,  channels  of  communication,  and 
industrial  training.  Above  all,  if  these  planta¬ 
tion  workers  are  to  rise  in  the  industrial  scale, 
they  and  their  children  must  have  modern 
schools  and  some  opportunity  for  economic  in¬ 
dependence.  This  the  Firestone  Company  is 
planning  on  a  scale  never  before  conceived  by 
an  industrial  organization. 

Firestone  Plans  for  Education 

Mr.  Harvey  Firestone,  president  of  the 
company  that  bears  his  name,  is  cooperating 
with  the  Government  of  Liberia  and  with  mis¬ 
sionary  and  other  philanthropic  agencies  in 
outlining  plans  for  the  education  of  families 
engaged  upon  this  plantation ;  and  for  a  system 
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whereby  an  individual  may  himself  produce 
rubber  independently  and  sell  it  to  the  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  James  L.  Sibley,  American  advisor 
on  education  in  Liberia,  in  bis  important  new 
book,  “Liberia — Old  and  New,”  gives  approval 
to  Mr.  Firestone’s  plans  and  believes  the  under¬ 
taking  will  be  a  boon  to  the  entire  nation.  Says 
Mr.  Sibley: 

“The  plans  of  the  Rubber  Company  con¬ 
template  the  development  of  rubber  growing 
areas  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
where  labor  is  available.  It  intends  to  distribute 
the  plantations  over  a  number  of  areas,  and 
to  induce  the  people  to  settle  on  them  with  their 
families.  Thus,  men  will  not  be  compelled  to 
walk  for  days  into  a  far  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  order  to  find  employment,  nor  will  they 
be  separated  for  long  periods  of  time  from 
their  families,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some 
portions  of  Africa.  Attractive  villages  will  be 
built,  with  a  sanitary  water  supply  and  sewage, 
neat  cottages,  and  garden  plots  to  assist  in  the 
production  of  an  improved  food  supply.  One 
who  knows  the  average  African  village  cannot 
but  rejoice  at  this  prospect.  The  labor  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  gathering  of  rubber  is  not  difficult 
and  the  men  will  have  finished  their  work  each 
day  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
they  will  be  free  to  dispose  of  their  time  as 
they  please.  The  building  up  of  village  life  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  for  community  better¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  the  school  and 
the  Company.  A  high  standard  of  home  life 
can  be  encouraged  where  there  are  attractive 
gardens;  such  a  village  would  foster  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  home  industries  among  women 
and  girls.  Measures  for  child  welfare  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  wholesome  recreation  would  also  be 
provided.” 
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Other  Industries  May  Enter 

It  is  believed  also  that  the  development  of 
the  rubber  industry  in  Liberia  will  be  but  a 
beginning  of  her  economic  development.  Li¬ 
beria  is  rich  in  agricultural  possibilities :  she 
can  raise  coffee,  bananas,  pineapples,  sugar 
cane,  cocoa,  palm-oil,  cotton  and  other  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  products  at  a  profit.  At  pres¬ 
ent  practically  all  agriculture  is  on  a  small 
basis — the  chief  often  controlling  the  industry 
of  his  fellows.  Other  agricultural  enterprises, 
adequately  financed  and  controlled,  can  he 
made  to  do  away  with  the  clan  system  of  labor, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  economic  freedom  ot 
the  people. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  of  Li¬ 
beria  must  be  constantly  upon  its  guard  against 
anything  approaching  “imperialistic  designs” 
on  the  part  of  those  investing  capital  in  these 
enterprises.  By  having  the  power  to  fix  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  leases  and  the  employment  of  labor, 
Congress  can  readily  guard  the  nation  through 
this  new  period  in  her  history. 

Methodist  Foreign  Missions  Began  in 

Liberia 

One  hundred  years  ago  Protestant  America 
was  turning  her  attention  to  missionary  activi¬ 
ties  ;  it  was  the  time  of  the  great  missionary 
revival.  Methodism  was  sending  missionaries 
to  work  among  the  Negro  slaves,  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  to  push  out  into  the  new  West  along¬ 
side  the  pioneers.  Other  denominations  were 
similarly  zealous.  And  so  when  the  first  colo¬ 
nists  were  sent  to  Liberia,  it  was  natural  to 
think  of  sending  to  them  some  who  would  carry 
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the  Water  of  Life  into  that  new  and  strange 
surrounding.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
sent  Melville  B.  Cox,  a  young  minister  from 
Virginia,  to  Monrovia.  He  became  the  denomi¬ 
nation’s  missionary  pioneer — the  forerunner  of 
the  thousands  who  have  gone  into  the  service 
of  Christ  in  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan,  Ko¬ 
rea,  Latin- America  and  the  isles  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  He  landed  in  Monrovia  on  March  8,  1832. 
And  five  months  later  he  succumbed  to  the 
African  fever. 

But  Cox’s  work  did  not  end,  his  memory  did 
not  fade  because  of  his  early  death.  In  March 
1932  the  Methodists  of  Liberia  will  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  his  landing  with  appropriate 


AFRICA 

“I  slept.  I  dreamed.  I  seemed  to  climb  a 
hard,  ascending  track. 

And  just  behind  me  labored  one  whose 
face  was  black. 

I  pitied  him,  but  hour  by  hour  he  gained 
upon  my  path. 

He  stood  beside  me,  stood  upright,  and 
then  I  turned  in  wrath. 

‘Go  back,’  I  cried,  ‘what  right  have  you 
to  stand  beside  me  here?’ 

I  paused,  struck  dumb  with  fear,  for  lo! 
the  black  man  was  not  there — 

But  Christ  stood  in  his  place! 

And  oh!  the  pain,  the  pain,  the  pain  that 
looked  from  that  dear  face.” 

Author  Unknown. 
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Native  Chiejs,  Liberia 


ceremonies ;  and  the  officials  of  the  Government 
will  do  honor  to  his  memory.  The  year  after 
his  death  five  other  Methodists  set  sail  for 
Liberia  “to  follow  in  his  train,”  inspired  by  his 
sacrifice.  For  these  almost  one  hundred  years 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  min¬ 
istering  to  the  spiritual,  the  educational,  and 
the  medical  needs  of  Liberia.  Often  the  price 
paid  in  human  life  and  health  has  been  heavy, 
but  new  recruits  have  always  volunteered  for 
service  in  this  corner  of  the  Master’s  vineyard. 
In  1929  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
fifteen  missionaries  serving  in  Liberia;  seven 
of  these  are  of  the  Negro  race. 

Methodism  Serving  Liberia 

A  glance  at  the  1928  statistics  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  Liberia  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
church : 

Native  preachers,  members  Liberia  Confer¬ 
ence  44;  ordained  local  preachers  13;  unor- 
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dained  local  preachers,  exhorters  88 ;  other  Li¬ 
berians  in  mission  service,  29  men  and  34  wo¬ 
men  ;  church  members  9,495  ;  baptized  children 
under  instruction  258;  number  of  Sunday 
schools  76;  Sunday  school  pupils  5,164;  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  74;  number  of  parsonages  20  ; 
members  of  Epworth  League  380 ;  number  of 
day  schools  25 ;  number  of  teachers  72 ;  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  2,078.  But  one  must  not  judge 
Liberian  Methodism  by  these  statistics  alone: 
it  has  made  an  impress  for  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  for  education,  for  medical  knowledge, 
that  can  never  be  mathematically  computed. 
Who  can  measure  the  importance  of  but  one 
church,  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Monrovia,  which  has  given  the  Republic  of 
its  members  to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  of 
Vice-President,  of  cabinet  posts,  and  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  ?  And  not  only  in  Mon¬ 
rovia  but  in  other  principal  centers  of  Liberian 
life — in  Lower  Buchanan,  Jacktown,  Garrawav, 
Harper,  El  Bethel,  Nana  Kru,  Sasstown, 
Greenville,  White  Plains,  Ganta  and  elsewhere 
— there  are  flourishing  churches  and  mission 
centers.  There  are  more  than  60  preaching 
places  and  circuits.  From  many  of  these  cen¬ 
ters  Liberian  pastors  go  out  into  the  villages 
and  among  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  preaching, 
teaching,  giving  medical  aid  and  industrial 
and  agricultural  instruction. 


The  College  of  West  Africa 

In  Monrovia  is  located  the  College  of  West 
Africa,  a  Methodist  school  that,  despite  small 
financial  and  faculty  equipment,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  the  Christian  leadership  of  Li- 
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beria.  Many  of  the  political,  professional  and 
business  leaders  had  their  training  here.  Had 
the  College  not  been  in  Monrovia  these  past 
75  years,  the  history  of  Liberia  would  be  a  far 
different  story  today. 

The  College  has  as  yet  only  primary  and 
secondary  departments,  though  it  hopes  soon  to 
undertake  higher  work.  It  enrolls  more  than 
300  pupils.  The  buildings  and  equipment  are 
now  old  and  wholly  unsuited  to  a  modern  edu¬ 
cational  program.  It  can  no  longer  attract 
and  hold  the  best  young  men  of  Liberia  unless 
new  buildings  are  provided. 

In  May  1927  ground  was  broken  for  a  new 
main  building  for  the  College  and,  as  soon  as 
funds  are  available,  the  old  buildings  will  be  re¬ 
paired  and  a  farm  secured  for  instruction  in 
scientific  agricultural  methods.  This  latter  is 
of  prime  importance  in  the  development  of 
the  country ;  it  will  have  a  field  of  usefulness, 
especially  since  the  simpler  agricultural  methods 
are  being  taught  in  practically  all  the  primary 
and  hoarding  schools  from  which  the  College 
draws  its  students.  The  new  buildings  will 
make  it  possible  to  increase  the  enrollment 
above  the  present  350  total,  and  to  inaugurate 
some  college  courses.  The  new  buildings — 
memorial  to  Melville  B.  Cox — will  cost  about 
$40,000. 

Educational  authorities  believe  that  no  more 
important  contribution  can  be  made  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Liberia  than  to  strengthen  and  ade¬ 
quately  equip  the  College  of  West  Africa  for 
its  service  to  a  whole  nation. 
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It  is  proposed  to  establish  (when  funds  are 
available)  a  home  and  training  school  for  girls 
in  connection  with  this  College  of  West  Africa. 
It  is  planned  to  have  a  building  in  Monrovia 
in  which  there  could  be  housed  a  hundred  or 
more  girls  under  the  care  of  a  cultured,  con¬ 
secrated  Christian  woman  who  would  train  and 
prepare  them  in  heart,  in  mind,  and  hand  to 
become  good  home-makers  of  the  Republic. 
Thousands  of  girls  in  Liberia  are  growing  up 
to  womanhood  without  training  for  future  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

In  Monrovia,  affiliated  with  the  College  of 
West  Africa,  there  is  maintained  also  the 
“Stokes  Bible  School,”  which  prepares  young 
men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  There  is  now  in  the  course  of  de¬ 
velopment  the  “Roberts  Teacher  Training 
School,”  a  gift  in  memory  of  the  first  president 
of  the  Republic.  This  school  will  train  young 
men  and  young  women  for  teaching  especially 
among  the  as  yet  unreached  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  native  tribes  of  the  interior. 


Plan  a  Tuskegee  Institute 

One  of  the  most  promising  plans  is  that  of 
the  proposed  Booker  T.  Washington  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Institute  to  be  established 
in  Liberia  in  co-operation  with  Tuskegee  In¬ 
stitute.  Miss  Olivia  Phelps  Stokes,  lately  de¬ 
ceased,  long  desired  to  see  a  Tuskegee  Insti¬ 
tute  established  in  Africa,  probably  in  Liberia, 
in  which  she  and  other  members  of  her  illus¬ 
trious  family  were  deeply  interested.  Before 
her  death  she  made  an  offer  of  a  gift  of  $25,000 
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“While  the  Energy  of  Life 
Remains” 

“The  episcopacy  has  concluded  to  send 
me  to  Liberia.  I  hail  it  as  the  most  joyful 
appointment  from  them  that  I  ever  re¬ 
ceived.  The  prospect  now  is  that,  feeble 
as  I  am,  there  I  may  be  useful  while  the 
energy  of  life  remains,  that  I  may  cease 
at  once  to  work  and  live.  A  grave  in 
Africa  will  be  sweet  to  me  if  He  sustains 
me.” — From  the  journal  of  Melville  B. 
Cox. 
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to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  found 
such  an  Institute,  provided  the  Board  would 
furnish  a  similar  amount  and  an  adequate 
amount  for  yearly  maintenance.  President  King 
of  Liberia  believes  this  of  so  great  importance 
that  he  is  asking  the  Government  to  supply 
one-half  the  cost  of  maintenance.  President 
Moton  of  Tuskegee  plans  to  co-operate  by 
having  a  representative  teacher  from  Tuskegee 
on  the  school  staff  and  to  provide  scholarships 
for  promising  graduates  to  come  over  to  Tus¬ 
kegee  for  further  study.  The  other  leading  de¬ 
nominations  are  invited  to  have  representatives 
on  the  Advisory  Committee,  along  with  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  the  American 
Minister,  and  the  Educational  Advisor. 

New  Mission  Projects 

Out  among  the  Mano  people — among  the 
tribes  who  were  in  the  interior  of  Liberia  when 
the  “Elizabeth”  landed  at  Freetown— Method¬ 
ism  has  recently  opened  a  new  station.  Two 
tribes  here  number  200,000  persons,  and  there 
are  400,000  others  within  a  few  days’  journey 
of  the  station  as  yet  unreached  by  the  Gospel 
message.  This  station,  in  the  native  village  of 
Ganta,  is  but  30'  miles  from  the  French  border. 
Here  it  is  that  a  young  Methodist  missionary, 
George  W.  Harley,  M.D.,  has  opened  his  first 
crude  dispensary,  and  where  it  is  not  unusual 
to  have  100  patients  a  day.  This  new  center 
seems  to  point  the  way  for  the  further  evangel¬ 
izing  of  interior  Liberia. 

In  all  of  its  plans  for  the  development  of 
schools  and  colleges,  for  the  securing  of  funds 
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for  new  institutions,  for  rural  education,  and 
for  the  development  of  handicraft  instruction, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  through  its 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  in  sympathetic 
co-operation  with  other  church  mission  bodies, 
with  the  Government  of  Liberia,  with  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund  of  New  York,  with  Har¬ 
vard  University,  with  the  present  trustees  of 
remaining  funds  of  the  old  colonization  soci¬ 
eties,  and  with  the  educational  plans  of  the 
Firestone  Company.  All  are  working  through 
the  American  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Liberia  of  which  Mr.  Sibley  is  advisor. 

This  carefully  planned  system  of  educational 
advancement  augurs  well  for  the  new  Liberia 
as  she  enters  upon  the  second  century  of  her 
history.  The  new  economic  development  will 
at  its  very  best  raise  up  new  problems  not  yet 
realized :  the  new  educational  advance  will  go 
far  toward  settling  those  problems  in  the  best 
interest  of  Liberia’s  million  and  a  half  people. 


The  Best  Book  on  Liberia 

The  best  book  we  know  on  Liberia  is 
“Liberia — Old  and  New,"  written  by  James 
L.  Sibley  of  the  American  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  in  Liberia,  and  Prof. 
D.  Westermann  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 
The  volume  is  a  study  of  the  social  and 
economic  background  of  the  Republic  with 
the  possibilities  of  development. 

Mr.  Sibley  is  cooperating  with  mission 
agencies,  colonization  societies,  and  the 
Liberian  Government  in  the  promotion  of 
education.  Dr.  Westermann  is  the  world’s 
oustanding  authority  on  African  languages 
and  native  customs.  Together  they  have 
given  the  best  picture  yet  written  of  this 
country. 

The  volume  is  published  by  Doubleday. 
Doran  and  Co.,  and  may  be  purchased 
through  any  depository  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern. 
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Investments  in  Liberia 

In  this  expansion  of  Christian  work  in 
Liberia  there  is  opportunity  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  for  the  local  church,  and  for  the 
Sunday  school  to  make  investment  in  the 
development  of  this  great  people.  A  gift  of 
$5  or  of  $500  will  “bless  both  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes."  For  what  defi¬ 
nite  purposes  can  gifts  be  made? 

$40  to  $60  will  provide  education  and 
home  for  a  boy  or  girl  in  primary  or  high 
school  for  a  year. 

$75  will  train  a  young  man  as  pastor- 
teacher  for  a  year. 

$40  will  provide  home  and  school  for 
an  orphan  for  a  year. 

$75  or  more  will  provide  a  group  of  vil¬ 
lages  with  a  pastor  or  pastor-teacher  for 
a  year. 

$150  will  provide  the  salary  of  a  Liber¬ 
ian  ordained  minister  for  a  year. 

$75 -will  provide  a  Liberian  nurse  for 
a  year. 

$5  to  $25  will  help  furnish  dispensary 
equipment  and  medicines.  ' 

$300  or  more  will  help  build  a  simple 
school  or  chapel  in  some  needy  commun¬ 
ity. 

$100  or  more  will  give  the  donor  a  share 
in  the  building  of  the  College  of  West 
Africa;  or  in  its  training  school  for  girls; 
or  in  the  Stokes  Bible  School;  or  in  the 
proposed  Booker  T.  Washington  Insti¬ 
tute. 

$1,000  to  $10,000  will  establish  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  some  loved  one — a  permanent  liv¬ 
ing  service  in  the  form  of  school,  or 
church,  or  hospital. 

$3,000  per  annum  will  give  Liberia  a 
new  missionary  family  ($1,500  a  single 
missionary),  including  transportation  to 
and  from  Africa,  medical  costs,  etc. 

Correspondence  regarding  gifts  for 
Liberia  should  be  addressed  to  Morris  W. 
Ehnes,  treasurer,  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  150 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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